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ORICISAL. 

0KT1IE  MOTTOXOF  FLUIDS  IV  VRGET.inLFS. 

AL'riIC)L'(iIl  the  motion  of  flnUis  in  vcj^etubL's  hascx> 
cited  much  attention,  the  subject  lias  nevertheless  been  but 
iuUKrfcclly  iiivesligitcd. 

'riie  theory  that  has  been  most  pjencndly  adopted,  is  tht.t 
v  hich  attributes  the  uioliou  of  these  fluids  to  capillaiy  at¬ 
traction. 

It  hiisliecn  ascertained  that  lulies,  the  radius  of  whose  cir¬ 
cles  is  not  moi*c  than  two  lines,  attract  fluids  with  a  |x)\ver 
jii  ojxjrtioned  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tlieir  diameters.  Hence  it 
w  as  thou^Iit  no  diflicull  matter  to  develope  the  ratiwale  of  cir¬ 
culation  even  in  the  most  minute  ramifications  and  leaves  of 
plants.  That  tliis  opinion  is  however,  founded  in  error,  will 
apj)car  evident,  if  stixing  ana!o5j;ical  evidence  is  admissible. 

The  smallest  capillary  tubes  that  could  lie  procured  in  this 
city,  when  placed  in  w'ater,  raised  the  fluid  but  four  inches 
above  its  surface.  This  will  afford  a  datum  whereby  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  power  of  attraction  in  lubes  of  the  fmalicut  diameters. 
I'.xtendin^  the  relation  that  obtained  between  the  pow’er  of 
those  tubes  and  their  diameters,  which  were  one  tenth  of  a 
line,  w  ould  it  be  a  just  inference,  that  capillary’  attraction  alone 
is  adequate  to  the  various  disUibulion  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant  ? 

.Admitting  that  the  diameters  of  the  vessels  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  are  inconceivably  small,  yet,  when  coin|)ared  to  the  mi¬ 
nute  diameters  of  the  tubes  used  in  our  experiment,  we  must 
admit  that  the  former  do  not  possess  a  pow  er  so  much  greater 
than  the  latter,  as  to  transmit  fluids  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
pine  or  majestic  oak. 
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IJut  further  ;  to  prant  this  theory  the  greatest  fiof'tnUe  lati¬ 
tude.  tl»e  most  nihiute  plants  aloiies  would  In;  capable  of  triuis- 
mltliog  to  their  laiuitications  and  leaves  the  lluids  absorbed 
tVoni  the  earth.  Kven  thus  much,  however,  cannot  be  ren- 
ih  reci  at  all  pix»l>i'ble. 

If  what  ve  have  said  be  true,  the  phornomena  of  capillary 
atti“action  are  not  suSicient  to  explain  the  motion  of  lluids  in 
vegelubies.  The  iu  juisitive  mind  is  iherefoiv  naturally  ltd  to 
seek  loraco-oiKTalive  cause  in  the  performance  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  function.  Imixu  tant ;  and  that  too,  highly  so,  when  we  ad- 
\ert  to  the  fact,  that  iti  the  regular  and  just  performance  of 
the  functions  of  vegetables,  is  involved  the  y i/a  non  of 

man’s  existence.  Whether  we  consider  the  immediate  dc- 
'pendence  of  some  savage  trilK-s  upon  vegetables,  or  whether 
v  e  regartl  tb.e  sustenance  derived  by  mnn  in  a  civilized  slate, 
p  irily  Iix)m  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  colWclively,  the 
subject  i.s  etjually  worthy  the  attention  ol  the  curious eiupiirer. 

Vegetables  may  be  emphatically  sided  the  conne*cting  me¬ 
dium  of  life  and  death  in  the  human  sjnrcies.  h  or  by  far  the 
gi*ealer  portion  of  animals,  wlielher  use-d  by  man  from  neces¬ 
sity,  or  as  a  luxun’,  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom. — liul  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  consi¬ 
deration  of  our  subject  — 

Wc  said,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  more  causes  to 
explain  the  interesting  function  of  circulation  in  ^e•getables; 
inasmuch  as  that  of  capillary  attraction  alone,  does  not  apjjear 
to  be  sufficient. 

Those  |>crsons,  who  upon  this  subject,  have  called  to  their 
assistance  the  expansive  quality  of  heat,  or,  moix*  proj)erly 
speaking,  caloric,  and  have  I’eferred  to  solar  influence  what 
could  not  he  explained  upon  the  principles  already  mentioned 
apiK'ar  to  have  been  fiilly  aware  of  the  incompleteness  of  this 
thcor}-.  Hut  what  they  have  done,  is  no  more  than  a  near 
approach  to  truth. 

if  solar  influence  hare  so  great  agency  in  this  business,  how 
happens  it  that  plants  not  only  grow  very  well,  but  flourish 
with  most  beautiful  verduro  in  the  frigid  zone,  wheit  the 
benign  influence  of  the  sun  is  felt  but  a  very  small  part  of  tlie 
year  ?  If  there  be  not  fioHitivr.  pi-oof,  thero  is  at  least  strong 
/:i  i-.vumptivc  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  the  juices,  urulcr 
those  circumstances. 

Again  :  If  solar  influenc"  be  so  material  toThe  circulation 
of  fluids,  how  arc  we  to  account  for  the  rich  verdure  in  the 
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V  inter  season, of  our  nrr-^rm*,  emphatically  so  called ;  as  the 
laurel,  cedar,  pine  and  many  otlie!*s  ?  If  neither  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  capillary  attraction,  nor  the  agency  of  solar  heat  are 
equal  to  the  explanation  of  the  pheenomenon  in  question,  it 
yet  remains  for  us  to  shew,  how  the  circulating  mass  of  these 
fluids  eft'ect  the  routine  of  motion,  which  upon  examination,  is 
found  to  exist. 

Were  1  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  the  speculations  to  which 
this  subject  v/ould  natiirally  lead,  nioi'e  sjjace  than  would  be 
necessar)'  for  the  present  pin*jx)sc,  might  [Xirhaps  be  occupied. 

I  shall  therefore  be  limited;  and  l^gin  by  delivering  the 
following  propositions. 

1 .  Plants  are  organized  bodies. 

2.  They  possess  that  principle  which  in  the  human  body  is 
called  irritability. 

3.  The  juices  of  plants,  like  the  fluids  of  animals,  are  pro¬ 
pelled,  and  circulate  through  the  medium  of  irritability. 

Ily  organized  bodies,  I  mean  such  as  are  endowed  -by  na¬ 
ture  with  various  parts  pcculiai-ly  constructed,  and  adapted 
to  perfoi*m  certain  functions  connected  with  /i/t.  Miiiei-al 
compounds  arc  formed  by  the  efiects  of  simple,  mechanical 
and  chymical  attraction,  wheix*as  organized  bodies  bear  the 
most  striking  and  impressive  marks  of  design,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  bv  the  principle  of  fi-om  which  the  various  organs 
derive  the  power  of  exercising  their  respective  functions. 

^  Life,  I  believe  to  l)c  the  same  in  the  vegetable,  that  it  is 
in  the  animal.  What  is  its  intimate  nature,  is  not  for  us  to 
determine  ;  perhaps  this  is  a  myster>'  too  profoundly  envelop¬ 
ed- -but  why  speak  in  this  desponding  language  ?  When  we 
advert  to  the  surprising  discoveries  that  have  resulted  to  man¬ 
kind  from  the  rcsearches  of  chymists  and  philosophci's,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  day  will  come,  when  this  grcat  dtaiJrra^ 
turn  shall  be  obtained  ?  (to  br  cancludrd )  11. 

TO  rilE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EYE. 

.  MR.  OPTIC, 

WELL  sir,  now  I  have  had  time  to  draw  breath  after 
reading  Robkrt  Rustic’s  letter  in  your  last  number — let 
me  ask  you  his  address,  that  we  wicked  girls  may  pay  him 
our  respects  in  firfjfiria  Itrtona^  as  our  tutor  used  to  say — Do 
dear  dear  Miv  Optic,  turn  him  out  that  we  may  sec  hissweet 
runtic  looking  phiz — but  ere  you  do,  admonish  him  to  be  gcu- 
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lie,  for  should  he  but  shake' his  bison  locks  at  us,  nc  should 
ail  run  aw-ay  for  fear. — Mercy  on  us,  the  very  jinjHe  of  his 
niochasins  (for  I  suppose  he  would  not  wear  shoes  for  the 
world)  would  frighten  us  to  death  ’ — Of  what  trilie  is  he  ? — 
ihe  heir  appai^ent  to  Bear  or  IJtHe  Turfle  perhaps?—- 
How  does  he  di'ess  ? — nothing  but  a  blanket  I  suppose  ?— what 
a  refined  taste.' — neither  “fiat,”  “low,”  “high,”  or  “incon¬ 
sistent” — but  purely  natural. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  and  his  dear  friend  Jerry  weie 
ever  separated — wicked,  malicious  dame  Fortune,  how  could 
\ou  sever  two  who  were  so  completely  fitted  for  each  other? 
Ho  dear  madam  set  your  wheel  agoing  and  trundle  master 
lioBBY  back  again,  that  he  may  feast  his  eyes  with  copper- 
skins,  shining  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  l>eai’s  grease,  and  he 
aiul  Jkrhy  pursue  their  natural  taste  through  their  native 
wilds  in  i-tistic  listlcssness. 

Sometimes  when  my  father  comes  in  from  the  compting- 
house  in  tlie  evening,  and  cannot  find  his  specs,  I  read  the 
udveiTisemerits,  piice-cjurrent,  Stc.  to  him,  and  have  ix-ad  of 
articlL'S^“  neat  os  imported” — this  term  could  not  apply  to  our 
rufitic  satirist,  or  1  think  he  never  would  be  admitted  to  a  Plul- 
adcl/ililu  tea-party. 

“  Within  a  month — a  little  month— 

Or  ere  those  slsoes  [mochasins]  were  old 
With  which  -■  ■  -  . .  -  -  ” 

he  travelled  to  this  “  far-famed  and  thrice  renowned  city  of 
Fhiiadelph.ia,”  we  find  him  at  a  tea-party — O  that  I  had  been 
there  to  Irave  seen  the  l>ehaviour  of  this  “  fish  out  of  water”— 
hat  grace  in  his  deportment — how’  elegantly  must  he  have 
heiidled  a  china  cu])  just  after  leaving  his  wooden  lx)wl,  his 
<iri(  d  venison  and  his  succotash  ! — How  geniU^anly  his  ctn- 
j>!oyment  too  in  taking  notes  of  the  dress,  the  conversation,  8cc. 
ol  the- circle  in  w  hich  he  was  hospitably  admitted,  ere,  by  his 
own  confession  he  had  been  a  “  little  month”  in  this  city  of  bro¬ 
therly  love. - Ingrate  ! — here  for  once  he  seems  to  have  for¬ 

gotten  his  natural  taste,  for  it  is  tinnatural  for  man  to  be  un¬ 
grateful,  and  viper  like  sting  the  Ixjsom  w'hich  fosters  him. 

Tell  this  ru/i*(c  gei.tlcmat),  Mr.  Optic,  that  he  has  many 
things  to  learn — tell  him  that  the  author  who  satirizes  the 
manners  and  ciisrojns  of  a  people  coi  rectly,  must  ha^e  a  tho- 
rotigh  aajuaimnnrti  with  their  character,  habits  and  pursuits, 
and  this  requires  a  much  longer  time  than  a  “  little  month*’— 
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tell  him  too,  that  It  is  »inmanly  to  attack  these  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  protect — with  a  weapon  too  wliich  we  cannot  wield, 
and  on  ground  where  few,  very  few  of  us  can  appear. 

Every  stripling  who  has  the  scribbling  mania,  thinks  onr 
fashions,  £<c.  fair  game  ;  but,  to  use  a  nude  simile,  the  hoi  sc 
has  become  so  hacknied,  that  no  author  of  candour  and  l.b*;- 
rality  in  the  present  day  is  found  willing  to  back  him. 

Your  corre.sponclent  should  recollect  the  difference  of  te.\- 
ture  in  the  garments  of  the  sexes — the  pliability  of  ourclolh- 
iiig,  and  our  dexteiity  with  the  needle,  render  it  easy  to 
change  the  shape  and  aj)pearance  of  our  dresses ;  and  our 
habits  and  pursuits  give  us  leisure  to  do  it  often  ;  to  this  it  is 
owing  that  our  fashions  are  more  changeable  than  yours,  and 
not  to  our  wicked  and  perversely  light  heads,  as  has  been  nz*- 
iical'[i  asserted.  . 

The  vaiiety  of  fashions,  at  present  among  us,  is  ancther 
cause  of  complaint  to  him — live  reason  does  not  rest  with  us 
— like  many  grnmblej-s  iu  the  present  day,  1  shall  throw  it 
all  upon  the  administration — pre.sident  Ji^KrKRSoN  1  say  is 
the  cause  of  it  all — don’t  start  Mr.  Optic — I  mean  no  trea- 
von — ihe  non-iinpoiU\lion  act  is  the  reason  why  eveiw  one 
follows  her  ov.  n  fashion :  I'crmcrly  the  London  packet 
brought  us  semi-annually  a  fine  and  fashionably  dressed  Lon¬ 
don  doll — how  anxiously  did  we  wait  for  captain  M'D**"*^** 
to  protluce  the  Ixix — how  eagerly  we  tore  off  the  lid,  and  in 
tight  and  loity  hours  after,  every  mother’s  daughter  of  us  was 
an  exact  model  of  the  dear  baby — but  now,  IVlr.  Optic,  w'c 
ai*e  all  obliged  to  cut  and  chip  every  one  to  her  own  tastC) 
and  tills  accounts  for  the  groat  div’ersily. 

I  ho|>e  Mr.  Optic  you  will  excuse  the  great  length  of  this 
epistle,  and  paixlon  me  if  my  \  ivacity  has  in  any  pait  of  it 
outran  my  prudence  ;  but  tell  your  riutic  friend,  that  this  .is 
but  a  mufe-hill  to  the  mountain  of  vengeance  we  mean  to 
hurl  u|)on  him,  if  he  dare  licroal'tcr  lay  but  the  tip  of  Ids  lit¬ 
tle  finger  upon  one  of  us.  ann  lively. 


(itnduitd  /torn  page  l^X.J  ^ 

EM.MA  preparing  to  receive  herlxibe  restored,  shiunk 
back.  It  w’as  not  Lames.  Astonishment  and  despair  strug¬ 
gled  m  the  countenance  of  Enwiv,  He  comparod  the  child 
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vith  the  lovciy  twin,  which  at  that  moment  was  sleeping  in 
the  cradle.  'I'herc^was  no  trace  of  similitude,  Hurnanily 
how’ever,  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  little  stranger,  wl  o  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  lH:cn  a  theft  likewise.  In  vain  did  Edwin  search 
after  his  own  child,  or  a  father  for  the  foundiing.  lie  re¬ 
turned  to  the  oak  ;  The  company  were  dispersctl.  The  jjen- 
tle-heaiiecl  Emma  adopted  it ;  she  fed  it  out  of  the  same  cup, 
dressed  it  in  similar  robes,  and  rocked  it  in  the  same  cradle 
with  her  Edward,  lint  the  foundling  v.’as  a  female,  arul 
they  uaiued  her  Urn  ill/,  because  they  had  taken  her  fi'cm 
the  field.  A  >  it  cncreascd  in  age,  it  impimed  in  beauty,  and 
was  siifl'crcd  to  assume  the  name  of  daughter.  Ed“w  ar  d  and 
Ki  r  ILL  A  v.crc  inseparable  playmates,  and  they  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  bed, and  to  learn  the  same  l)Ooks,  till  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diiVerence  of  their  sex,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
pelt  them,  liy  this  time  the  beauty  of  Uurilla,  and  the 
elegiuice  cf  Edward  wcix*  matlei*s  of  conversation  in  tl>e 
neighbourhootl,  and  tlie  Utile  bosoty^.  of  their  companions  be¬ 
gan  to  flutter  in  favour  of  each  ;  llie^own  bfisoms,  mean  lime 
fluttering  in  favour  of  one  another.  '1  i.us,  hand  in  hand,  they 
trod  together  the  gay  paths  of  youth  till  the  age  of  fiMirletn, 
w'llhout  intermption,  about  which  time  Edward  fell  sick  ; 
Huuilla  acted  the  nui-sc,  with  ten  limes  more  than  a  nurse’s 
ofllciousness.  I  le  was  at  the  point  of  death  :  .\  person  came 
at  this  crisis  to  Edwin’s  house,  hastily  demanding  an  audience 
— he  was  admitted — the  stronger  was  at  the  foot  of  Edwin 
in  a  moment,  ami  s{x>ke  thus :  'I'hc  woman  who  stole  from 
you  on^  of  the  loveliest  children  u)x>n  earth  is  no  more  ;  the 
child  itself  is  in  the  last  agony ;  in  search  of  my  own  child  1 
found  him. — He  has  lived  in  my  heait :  He  is  informed  of  hi 
birth  and  sighs  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  a  father— 1  have  had 
liini — I  ixscued  him  from  the  roblier  three  years  ago.  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  overheard  the  discciu’se  as  he  sat  in  adiair  sup- 
portc*d  by  pillow's,  exclaimed,  my  brother,  my  long  lost  broth¬ 
er  dying  i  1  thought  so— we  are  but  one — bring  him  and  let 
us  die,  as  we  were  bom,  together.  The  person,  looking  at 
Edward,  said,  kind  Heaven,  sure  you  are  he,  else  never  was 
such  a  resemblance  ;  but  1  must  perform  my  duty — be  wcul 
away — Emm  a  changed  colour — Edwin  was  silent — Edward 
cried  out  that  his  pangs  were  now  all  for  his  brother — Ki  ril- 
LA  pressed  her  cheek  upon  Edward’s  bosom.  The  sti-anger 
returned  with  a  young  man  in  a  litter — It  was  Jamf s — Jam  ks 
in  the  misery’  of  fraternal  symi)athy— Edward  saw  the  dear 
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counlcr-pait  of  himself,  and  the  poor  invalid  brothers  wci-e  put 
into  the  arms  of  one  another.  Suix;  there  was  a  panacea  in 
their  embraces  I  They  revived — the  stranger  was  in  the  next 
moment  tha;  most  pathetic  object — he  cast  his  eye  upon  Uv- 
KiLLA,  and  drrjpped  lifeless  upon  the  floor — 1  claim  her,  1 
claim  her,  said  he — she  is  my  daughter,  my  stokn  daughter, 
my  heart  confesses  her ;  my  eye  marks  her  by  the  very  mole 
that  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  mother’s  criterion  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  bom :  O,  Providence,  Providerxe — the  old  man 
s(>oke  the  tmth — Uurim.a  was  his  daugl.ttr,  who  had  been 
stolen  from  him  about  the  time  of  Jamks,  and  Jam  vs  fell  in¬ 
to  his  hands  by  an  accident  equally  fortunate  and  uncommon. 
Why  should  I  amplify  the  story  ?  Why  sh.ould  1  keep  the 
reader  from  the  voluptuousjtess  of  happy  events  ?  The  twins 
rocovered-  to  the  joy  of  the  jxirents.  Rurilla  was  found 
worthy  to  adorn  the  arms  of  the  enchanting  Edward.  The 
father  of  RrniLLA  becan>e  one  of  the  family,  and  P^•o^•^dcnce 
in  the  end,  fully  rewardejd  the  fidelity  of  Edward  and  Emma. 
Is  a  moral  ixquiivd  to'.^'is  tale  ?  Why  need  I  run  into  that 
prolix  pedantry  of  ]M)inting  it  out?  Is  it  not  obvious  ;  human¬ 
ity  is  rewarded  ?  When  you  are  endeavouring  to  redress  your 
own  grievances,  neglect  not  the  opportunity  of  redressing  those 
of  a  neighlxiur.  Edwin  enquiring  for  his  own  child,  found 
it  not,  but  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  the  child  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  at  that  ver)-  time  another  father  was  upon  the  search, 
and  though  e<iually  disappointed,  was  equahy  animated  by  so¬ 
cial  sensibility. — Enough— another  &cnte*nce  would  explain 
away  the  meaning. 

»»  "  »  ■  ■  ■  ..  I  ^  I  1,^^, 


THK  UTILITY  OF  WIT  J  A  STORY  BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 

The  first  time,  said  the  doctor,  that  I  was  in  company  with 
Foote,  was  at  Fitzherbert’s.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
teilow,  1  was  iTsolved  not  to  be  pleased,  and  it  is  veiy  difficult 
to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went  on  eating  my  din¬ 
ner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him.  But  the  dog 
was  so  VC17  comical,  that  1  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife 
and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh 
it  out.  No,  sir,  he  was  irresistible.  He  upon  one  occasion 
experienced,  in  an  extraordinary  degite,  the  efficacy  of  his 
powern  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the  many  and  various 
modes  which  he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became  a  partner 
with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the 
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profits  for  procuring  customers  amongst  his  numcimjs  ac¬ 
quaintances.  ritzherbcit  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer ;  but 
it  was  so  bud,  tliat  the  servants  resc*lved  not  to  drink  it.  'I'liey 
were  at  son\e  loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid 
of  oft'ending  their  master,  who  they  knew,  liked  Foote  much 
as  a  companion.  At  last  they  fixed  u;K)n  a  little  black  lx>y, 
w!u>  v.as  rather  a  favourite,  to  be  their  deputy,  and  deliver 
their  ivmonsti’ance  ;  and  having  invested  him  w  ith  the  w  hole 
authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  hiforin  Mr.  FitzheilKit, 
i.i  all  their  names,  upon  ?  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink 
Fopte’s  small-becr  no  moix-.  On  that  day  Foote  haiipened 
to  tiin$  at  Fitzherbert’s,  and  Uiis  boy  served  at  table  ;  and  he 
was  so  delighted  w  ith  Foote’s  stories,  and  menimeiil,  and 
grimace,  that  when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  told  them,  'I'liis 
IS  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  1  will  not  deliver  your 
message.  1  will  drink  his  small-beer.’* 


CUTTIVO  TKF.TH. 

A  PARISH-OFFICER  perambulating bts  district  to  take  a  list 
of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  liable  to  be  drawn  for-re- 
crihung  the  militia,  saw  art  old  coinhmaker  at  work,  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  “  Fray,  honest  friend,  how  old  are  ycu  V* — 
“  Not  old  enough  (answered  he)  to  In;  chosen  a  militia-man  ; 
I  am  a  mere  infant*. — Don’t  you  obsctve  1  am  cuttit.g  /ny 
tectb  .?** 

•  A  SOVEREIGN',  AND  A  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

King  Chailrs  II. -on  a  certain  time  paying  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Busby,  the  doctor  is  said  to  have  slrutteil  through  his  school 
with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  while  his  Majesty  walked  com- 
plaisantly  behind  him  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  ;  but,  w  hen 
he  was  taking  his  leave  at  the  door,  the  doctor,  w  ith  great  hu¬ 
mility,  thus  addressed  himself:  “Sir,  1  hope  your  Majesty 
will  excuse  my  want  of  respect  hitherto  ;  hut  ii  my  bo>  s  were 
to  imagine  there  was  a  greater  in  the  kingdom  than  myself,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  rule  them.** 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

THE  wit  of  Ann  Lively  is  of  the  true  attic  kind,  and  with  good  hu¬ 
mour,  she  has  chastised  our  Riutie  —Between  these  combattauts  we  do 
not  wish  at'prcsenc  to  atand ;  they  Kcm  well  matched  and  shall  have 
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]3octical  Department. 


ORICIifAL. 

MY  KATIVE  PLACE. 

AS  an  exotic  plant,  itmoved 
!  From  native  soil  to  distant  clime— 

So,  far  from  thee,  bless’d  land,  I’ve  roved, 

Acadia*  rough,  but  still  sublime. — 

Rough  in  repute  with  those  who  know 
Nought  of  thy  health-tUffiising  air; 

Thy  cliffy  shui'es  a  prospect  show 

Sublime — thy  cultured  fields  more  fair. 

Thy  woody  mountains  tow’ring  high, 

A  landscape  grand  to  view  present, 

Their  summits  seem  to  pierce  the  sky. 

With  scatter’d  farms  on  their  ascent. 

Along  their  broad  extended  sides. 

The  hardy  sons  of  labour  thrive, 

And  the  dark  forest  fur  divides, 

I'he  habitations  where  they  live. 

From  fertile  plains,  where  kinder  soil. 

Teem’d  its  luxuriant,  rich  increase. 

Oft  have  1  seen  th’  incessant  toil 

Of  mountain  woodsmen  felling  trees. 

Where  erst  the  furious  beast  had  ranged. 

Where  ei’st  the  Indian  sougiTt  his  game, 

Ry  jK-rsevering  labour  changed, 

'Fhe  wilderness  a  field  became. 

Salubrious  breezes  greet  thy  vales, 

Ajid  Health  inhabits  ev’ry  cot ; 

Disease,  with  visage  sad,  assails 
But  seldom,  this  auspicious  spot. 

Here  my  infantile  life  was  spent, 

In  spoils  congenial  with  my  years  ; 

No  griefs  my  tender  bosom  itnt. 

No  sorrows  fill’d  my  eyes  with  tears. 

*  The  original  name  of  Nova  Siotia  in  North  Amerlct. 
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Here,  1  remember,  oft  at  dawn. 

An  a^ed  son  of  Nature  stray’d 
From  hut  j^tcscjue  to  the  fair  lawn. 

And  thus  to  the  bright  sun  he  pray’d. 

‘  O  bless  with  thy  reviving  heat. 

The  plains,  the  woods,  and  tow’ring  hills, 
And  cheer  the  Indian’s  lone  retreat. 

And  wann  the  little  spot  he  tills  : 

*  Shed  thy  sweet  influence  o’er  the  land. 
And  bless  the  white-man’s  cultured  field. 
Give  the  rich  harvest  to  his  hand. 

And  make  his  froit-trees  plenteous  yield.’ 
Then  he  the  sportive  youth  caress’d. 

And  taught  them  exercises  strong, 
AVhilst  we  admired  him  rudely  dress’d. 
And  strove  to  learn  his  i*uder  song. 

Thro’  the  rich  meadow  oft  I’ve  stray’d. 

And  traced  the  riv’let’s  winding  stream  i 
Or,  in  the  spreading  oak’s  cool  shade. 
Sought  shelter  from  the  noon-day  beam. 

Ah,  happy  hours,  ye’ve  pass’d  away  ! 

Yet  oft  will  mem’ry  love  to  trace 
The  scenes  of  early  youth  so  gay, 

I’ve  known  in  thee  my  native  place. 

Then,  foster’d  with  parental  care. 

Unknown  to  me  was  sorrow’s  sigh  ; 

But  since,  alas.  I’ve  had  my  share 
Of  griefs  beneath  a  foreign  sky. 

Then,  W'ith  sweet  transport  I  could  prove 
The  joys  which  kindred  spirits  know, 
The  pleasures  of  fraternal  love. 

Whence  raptures  inexpressive  flow. 

No  more  I  view  those  pleasing  scenes— 
Parental  care,  alas  !  no  more  I 
Extended  distance  intervenes. 

For  long  I’ve  left  jicadia's  shore. 

But  happiness  is  not  confined — 

Her  empire  seas  nor  hills  can  bound, 
She  deigns  to  dw’cll  in  ev’ry  mind 

Where  virtuous  sentiments  are  found. 
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Columhia^  blessM  by  Heav’n,  is  known 
To  be  the  subject  of  her  smiles  ; 
llencCf  from  my  bosom  sorrow’s  flown, 

And  joy  each  passing  hour  beguiles. 

Here  I  have  found  a  lovely  friend — 

In  even  tide  our  pleasures  flow  ; 

And  num’rous  blessings  sweetly  bletid  ; 

O  may  our  hcaits  their  Author  know.  aliciav. 

The  following  song  wit  compoted  by  a  Uimd  man  in  Lhrtrfccl ; 
and,  as  far  as  1  know,  hat  ncTcr  been  printed,  at  any  rate  not  in  Amt. 
rica.  A  cdpy  of  it  was  recently  tent  in  a  letter  from  Irtland  to  a  gen* 
tlcman  in tbe  steanger. 

aOXG  FOR  AMERICA. 

YE  men  of  Columbia,  O  hail  the  great  day, 

Which  nerved  your  gip^nlic  domain  ; — 

^Vhich  taught  the  oppressed  to  spurn  lawless  sway, 

And  give  the  vast  world  a  new  r^ign  : 

Yes,  hail  the  bless’d  moment  when  awfully  grand, 

Your  Congress  pronounced  the  decree, 

Which  told  ancient  realms  that  your  forest -crown’d  land, 

Erom  bondage,  resolved  to  be  fre*e. 

• 

Those  warriors  who  fell  in  your  soul-cheering  cause, 

To  the  tnie  sons  of  freedom  arc  dear  ; 

Their  worth  th’  unborn  shall  rehearse  with  applause, 

And  l)cdew  their  cold  tuif  with  a  tear  : 

O  cherish  their  names,  let  their  sulf 'rings  and  deeds, 

Go  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

And  as  man,  pi'ostrete  man,  your  high  destiny  reads, 

May  he  leuni  his  own  chains  to  unbind. 

As  he  tills  your  rich  glebe  the  old  peasant  shall  tell. 

While  his  bosom  with  energy  glows. 

How  your  VV’arren  expired,  how  Montgomery  fell, 

And  how  Washington  haliled  your  foes  : 

With  trans|>ort  his  offspring  shall  catch  the  glad  sound, 

And  as  freedom  illumines  each  breast, 

Their  country’s  defendei’s  with  praise  shall  be  crown’d, 
While  her  spoilers  they  leani  to  detest. 

By  those  fields  that  were  ravaged,  those  towns  that  were  fired, 
By  those  wrongs  which  your  females  cncui'cd, 
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By  those  blowl- sprinkled  groves  where  your  wan  lot’s  expiix*d, 
O,  preserve  what  your  prowess  procured  ; 

And  reflect  that  your  rights  are  the  lights  of  mankind^ 

■'l  o  aJl  they  w'eiv  bounteously  giv’ii, 

That  he  who  in  chains  would  his  tellow-man  bind. 

Uplifts  his  proud  arm  against  heav’r. 

IIow^  can  you  who  have  felt  th’  oppressor’s  proud  hand, 

Who  lor  freedom  all  perils  would  bravei 
How  can  you  have  peace  while  one  ioot  of  your  land 
Ih  di.^g'aced  by  the  tJl  of  a  slavk  I 
O  rouse  then  in  spile  of  a  nu  rcUcas  ferj^ 

And  pronounce  this  immotlal  decroe—  . 

Whale’er  be  man’s  tenets,  his  foitune,  his  /iwr, 

He  is  man — and  shall  theroforo  be  froe. 


OklCISAL.  . 

CRAZY  MARY — i  SOAC. 

01  I  will  wander  down  to  ocean’s  billow, 

Sit  on  the  shelvy  sea-beat  rock  at  eve  ; 

And  lonely  weave 
Afy  wreath  of  weeping  willow. 

When  the  gale’s  whisper,  thro*  the  low  reeds  dying, 
Breathes  slow' — and  pauses  oft  in  stillness  deep  ; 
Lom  will  1  weep. 

And  sigh  w  ith  each  gale’s  sighing. 

Near  where  the  black  i-ocks  rise,  all  w’ild  and  frowning, 
And  the  wide  reefy  shoal  of  horror  mark : 

Struck  by  love’s  bark— 

He  sunk — 1  saw  him  drowning  : 

On  the  cliff’s  jutting  peak  I  stood  before  him, 

And  in  the  storm  loud  shriek’d— he  heal'd  my  cry' — 
Raised  his  hand  high. 

And  then  the  w’aves  roll’d  o’er  him. 

I  never  saw  my  love  again,  O  sadness  ! 

but  when  the  red  moon,  new  from  her  sea  cave. 
Sets  on  the  wave — 

Sweet,  sweetest  time  of  gladness  ! 

Thro’  the  thin  mist,  o’er  ocean’s  silence  gliding. 

He’ll  come,  and  1  will  clasp  him,  weeping  glad, 
My  buniing  head 
In  his  cold  bosom  hkiuig. 


CLOBMON. 


